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THE FEEBLE-MINDED AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
By V. M. Macdonald, E.N. 

MUCH has been written in the last few years about feeble- 
mindedness. Indeed, a casual magazine reader could almost 
pass an examination on modern ideas about the condition. We know 
that it is not a rare affliction, and that it is not found only in the 
lower strata of society. Careful survey indicates that between one 
and two per cent of public school children are mentally deficient. 1 We 
know that the greatest simple source of supply of delinquents, of 
prostitutes, of vagrants, of unmarried mothers, of almshouse habitues, 
is this unnumbered army of the feeble-minded. Because of the great 
part mental deficiency plays in all our most difficult social problems 
we are apt to consider a feeble-minded person as necessarily a menace. 
Do we not sometimes fail to realize that it may be only our faulty 
treatment or our neglect of him that brings the danger? The royalty 
of kings lies in the attitude to their subjects and the menace of the 
feeble-minded is in proportion to the public misunderstanding and 
neglect of his needs. 

What after all, is a mentally defective person, considered as an 
individual? He is a child no matter how long he may have lived, — 
a child of six or ten or twelve thinking the thoughts, enjoying the 
games, wanting the daily interests, needing the constant affection, 
requiring the supervision and guidance natural to normal children of 
his permanent mental age. Dr. Pearce Bailey of the New York State 
Commission for Mental Defectives writes : "They can be taught to do 
useful things, and thrive and bloom under kindness, approval, praise 
and reward. Their affections are lively and attach readily to who- 
ever wins their confidence. If all defectives could be brought up in 
good homes they would cease to be the social menace they are now." ' 

The possibility of scientific diagnosis of the condition is now 
relieving hundreds of teachers from the hopeless task of trying to 
force into heads incapable of reasoning a knowledge of arithmetic or 
history or civics. The defective children are sorted out for classes 
where the teaching is centered on training in habits of obedience and 
industry in simple handwork. We have to acknowledge that all our 
modern science cannot add one cubit to the mental stature of the 
feeble-minded. No amount of training will ever make him a skilled 
workman, or ever enable him to direct his affairs with good judgment, 
common prudence and reasonable foresight. Fortunately, however, 
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we have had our eyes opened to the possibilities that lie in the de- 
velopment of the simple manual crafts among these perennial chil- 
dren. 

An additional and most helpful light has been thrown on the 
whole problem in very recent years. The accepted idea that the only 
place for most defectives to be safe and harmless was in an institution 
brought little but despair to social workers because of lack of accom- 
modation. Then the conviction slowly grew among the leaders of 
research in this field that the emotional make-up and tendencies of 
the defective play as great a part as his mental status in determining 
his fitness for a supervised life in the community. Of two feeble- 
minded boys, each with a mental age of ten, one may be amiable, 
docile, and affectionate, while the other may be malicious, mischievous, 
and unresponsive. The first can be trained in personal habits and 
simple forms of work, and later allowed to return to the outer world 
under comprehending supervision. The other may require segrega- 
tion for life. This analytical study of the individual child has made 
possible the establishment of colonies of graduates from the institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. The Rome State School at Rome, New 
York has over eight hundred more "children" under its supervision 
than the actual capacity of the school. 

With the adoption of the newer point of view institutions for 
the feeble-minded are becoming less and less custodial shelters and 
more educational training schools, a boon and a necessity for all those 
defectives who need a more intensive training and closer supervision 
than can be obtained in the special classes of a public school system. 
Progressive communities are making use of both the classes and the 
institutions to provide the special training so essential for these handi- 
capped children. The first step then is to find out what is the matter 
with the dull boy or girl who cannot keep up with his class in school. 
He may be backward owing to some rectifiable physical condition and 
need special care and instruction, or he may be mentally defective. 
We must have a diagnosis on this point. Dr. V. V. Anderson, of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, writes : "All serious minded 
students of mental deficiency deplore the hasty superficial methods 
employed by untrained persons, who, armed with a set of Binet tests, 
plus a few weeks training in abnormal psychology, pose before school 
authorities as diagnosticians of mental defect. Mental tests in the 
hands of a skilled psychologist who has had adequate laboratory 
training and ample clinical experience are of immense value in gather- 
ing essential data that are to be used in the final diagnosis of the 
individual child. These tests do not give, however, all of the facts in 
the case, and sometimes not even the most important facts are thus 
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obtained. The mental diagnosis of the individual child, the recogni- 
tion of mental defect as against epilepsy, or psychopathic personality, 
or incipient mental disease, is a very complex matter requiring not 
only a training in general medicine and in normal psychology, but a 
highly specialized training in the field of psychiatry." And again he 
says, "The determination that a child is a proper subject for a special 
class is of serious consequence to its future welfare. If the decision 
is correct, it means an opportunity partially to overcome his pro- 
digious handicap; but no greater injustice can be done a child than to 
class him as feeble-minded and at a critical period in his life surround 
him with freeble-minded children when the difficulty is but a temper 
or retardation in his mental processes which will disappear with the 
treatment of his physical disabilities and the removal of such other 
causes of his mental backwardness as may be found." ' 

The rapidly increasing number of mental clinics will make it 
possible to obtain more easily a dependable diagnosis. What should 
we say, then, to a mother who is beginning to suspect that Willie is 
perhaps not just disobedient, but possibly is incapable of learning the 
usual lessons? Let us urge her to secure a diagnosis from a recog- 
nized authority, and then to face the problem frankly and coura- 
geously. If a period of training in a public institution is advised, she 
must leave no stone unturned to secure this special education for the 
boy. It means the safety and happiness of his whole future. If he 
should remain at home and enter a special class she must learn to 
understand and supply his special needs when out of school. 

The attitude of a well-to-do family toward a feeble-minded child 
is sometimes extraordinarily cruel. Family pride resents the presence 
of one who does not add fresh laurels. Very often such a boy or girl 
is kept out of sight, shares very little in the family pleasures, or may 
even be sent away into isolation with an attendant. While this may 
be necessary in the case of a low-grade idiot who would be an unwhole- 
some influence on the other children in the family, it is indefensible 
when the victim is a simple-minded affectionate child though grown 
to adult stature. In contrast is the more humane family where among 
the other young people Robbie, aged twenty, is happily planning 
childish Christmas surprises. The mother says, "We always have a 
special little Christmas for Robbie. He loves the bright little orna- 
ments." The brothers and sisters display an added tenderness in 
their dealings with this child who never grew up. In the affectionate 
warmth and watchful protection of that home there is little danger 
that Robbie will ever be anything but the loved and pitied mental 
dwarf who must have treatment suited to his condition. 

1 Education of Mental Defectives — By V. V. Anderson, M.D. Mental Hygiene, 
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Theatre-goers who have been fortunate enough to see "Shavin's," 
that appealing play of Joseph Lincoln's, will remember the lovable 
qualities of that gray-headed child, and will learn with pleasure the 
cheering opinion of one of our leading authorities on the training of 
the feeble-minded. Dr. Walter Fernald writes: "Those defectives 
whose defects are recognized while they are young children and who 
receive proper care and training during their childhood are as a rule 
not especially troublesome after they have been safely guided through 
the period of early adolescence." To all who as nurses, teachers, or 
social workers, are in a position to advise individual families, the duty 
is therefore clear. We must secure for them a skilful diagnosis for 
suspected cases, assist them in getting the child placed in a suitable 
class or training school, and instruct them in the kind and extent of 
supervision needed for life by these permanent children. 



HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK 

By Lillian L. White, R.N. 
Director Nursing Service, Pacific Division, American Red Cross 

AT the present writing, we are preparing a tangible memorial for 
Jane A. Delano — but, how many of us realize the tremendous 
memorial her own vision itself encompassed for her when years ago 
she planned the Town and Country Nursing Service and offered to all 
women and girls fifteen lessons in "Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick"? 

To be sure during the few years before the war, classes were 
carried on by Red Cross Chapters, or rural nurses employed by them, 
simply because the idea was part of the Red Cross nursing pro- 
gramme; but then the war came with the prospective Nurses' Aid 
who was expected to have taken this course; naturally considerable 
interest ensued ; but not until after that terrible scourge of influenza 
in 1918, and we found ourselves without anything like adequate nurs- 
ing service, did Miss Delano's dream come more nearly true; to be 
sure the eternal idea of self-preservation was now the incentive, but 
could one expect anything else, when during that awful scourge all 
over the country any woman with two hands, two feet and (it was 
hoped) a head had been avidly appealed for and as avidly sent out? 
But alas ! while the spirit was willing the flesh proved weak and so, 
many an isolated community bethought itself of the Red Cross classes, 
writing in to the Division Nursing Service, "We know you did the 
best you could in sending us those women, but they were not nurses 



